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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


A Suggestion 
New York, N. Y. 


I have been reading your magazine 
“Technical America” and have been 
very favorably impressed with its con- 
tents. 


I believe that it would be very much 


Teruel is an example of what we can 
do against the superior armaments of 
Franco. Our lack of war equipment is 
well-known to the world. If we were 
armed as well as Franco is, Teruel 
would be a city that we’d have to pass 
through to get to the front, many miles 
away. That is why the Neutrality Act 
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must be changed. The Fascists bomb- 
ard us for days at a time and heavily 
at that, but bullets cannot reach their 
artillery. Aviation and our artillery 
can. The United States can supply the 


| worth while for you to include in your 
| magazine a story on the industrial en- 
il gineer who is engaged in personnel 
work, time and motion studies. I am 


IN THIS ISSUE 


convinced that if you reach any of these 
people you can perform a real service 
to the labor movement by arousing them 
to the deficiencies of their present pro- 
cedures in developing job assignments 
and wages. 


SoLoMON BaRKIN 


Textile Workers Organizing Committee 


From Spain 


Aragon Front 
Dear Brother Scherer: 


I wish to thank you and the National 
Executive Council for the interest that 
you take in “The Boy, Somewhere in 
Spain.” 

I’m very glad to hear that our Fed- 
eration is growing. It certainly makes 
me feel good to know, that while we’re 
fighting Fascism here, the Federation 
is being built up, at home. A strong 
labor organization in the States can stop 
fascism there, just like we will, here. 
I do hope to see the Federation take 
a still more active interest in preserv- 
ing Spanish democracy. 


Unfortunately, I never met Brother 
Albert D. Pasternak, who “got it” at 
Belchite. If the “old timers” inform 
me correctly, he came from Chicago. 
During this Aragon Offensive I was 
in training. Ours was but one of the 


legal Spanish Government with all that. 

Since I must make preparations to 
join the Brigade at the front, I must end 
here. 


Salud, Brother 
S22: 


A Crying Need 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Please send me a year’s subscription. 
It’s great to see a crying need ful- 


filled at last. Good luck. 
H. McG. 


An Apology 


We have received from an engineer in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Mr. A. B. Ep- 
ple, a note in reference to a short ar- 
ticle entitled “A Fable” which appeared 
in the February issue of TECHNICAL 
America. The contribution was mailed 
to us by our St. Paul Chapter which 
could not trace the author. 

Writes Mr. Epple: “Now the true title 
of this story is, “The Engineer—A Par- 
able,’ and it was written by Mr. D. B. 
Steinman.” 

We take this opportunity to correct 
a situation of which we were unaware. 


H. M. 
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S RECESSION follows depression 

this question takes on less and less 
of an academic tinge. But while the 
architect — like his co-professionals — 
fattens and grows lean with the eco- 
nomic seasons, the basic point involved 
goes somewhat deeper. 


’ 


The architect at the present time is a 
private building professional, supposed- 
ly familiar with materials, equipment, 
and structural practice, academically 
trained in something called design. A 
‘specifically modern product, he com- 
bines, in theory, the abilities of an ar- 
_tist, bookkeeper, job foreman, engineer, 
business administrator, and supersales- 
man. He has practically nothing in 
common with the master builders who 
erected the temples and cathedrals, not 
much more with the elegant amateurs 
of the 18th century who dabbled in fa- 
cades. That he exists in anything re- 
sembling his present state may be at- 
tributed largely to the fact of machine 
production, which by . destroying the 
old-style craftsman and creating in his 
place a more limited type of labor, de- 
veloped the need for a figure to co- 
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ordinate the increasingly complex and 
specialized building operations. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
as long as the conditions exist which 
brought him into being, so will the 
architect—as a purely technical factor. 
His professional status as a private 
practitioner is quite another matter. 

Thus we have two immediate influ- 
ences on the career of the architect. The 
development of technics will affect his 
activities as a technician; his niche in 
society, or his professional status, de- 
pends on the social structure, which, in 
turn, is determined by economic condi- 
tions. To take the latter first: 


It was no accident that the golden 
period of architecture in America — 
speaking professionally, not esthetical- 
ly—coincided with the heyday of in- 
dustrial capitalism. Free competition, 
a strong, prosperous middle class, above 
all, an expanding economy, provided 
the basis for the comfortable existence 
of the private architect. Today the 
picture is somewhat different. Increas- 
ing control of industry by a small fin- 
ancial oligarchy, a shift in the middle 
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Mechanizing the Architect 


class from substantial, property-owning 
citizens to a salaried group, the exten- 
sion of government functions to include 
such activities as housing are all phen- 
omena which are identifiable with the 
development of finance capitalism. 
Their connection with the practice of 
architecture is anything but abstract. 


One of the most noticeable develop- 
ments which may be directly attributed 
to the changing economy of today is 
the rise of what might be called agency 
architecture. Examples are plentiful. 
Chains such as the Kress Company have 
their own architectural staffs; those 
merchants who survive in face of chain 
competition can get architectural ser- 
vice from bureaus maintained by fix- 
ture manufacturers. The operative 
builder has his own design staff, or he 
buys plans and does the supervising of 
construction himself. State bureaus for 
the design of jails, hospitals, and such 
structures, are on the increase. Federal 
bureaus show a similar tendency. This 
is not a purely American development. 
At the other social extreme, the U.S.S.R., 
the same phenomenon manifests itself. 
Agency architecture is the concomitant 
of large-scale, centralized operations. 
Since this tendency is pronounced in 
both government and private business, 
it seems likely that the trend towards 
the replacement of the private architect 
by design bureaus is one that will con- 
tinue. 


The story of technical development 
also points in the same direction. The 
architects who installed elevators in the 
early office buildings, for instance, 
spent a considerable amount of time on 
details for the installation; today this 
work consists of little more than the 
provision of openings in accordance with 
the manufacturer’s instructions. And 
we may be reasonably sure that the 
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part such standardization plays in the 
future will be tremendous. The build- 
ing industry certainly offers scope for 
widespread rationalization, and the best 
guarantee that this will take place is 
not only American technical ingenuity, 
but the fact that the pressure of capital 
seeking profitable investment will force 
it. This is not a factor to be under- 
estimated. Enormous aggregations of 
idle money have a potential energy 
which is incalculable in its potency, 
and the only apparent outlet of requis- 
ite size is the building industry. It 
seems quite probable that when con- 
struction has been reduced to a mere 
matter of assembly, there will be little 
need for the architect as we know him 
today. 


Complete shop fabrication is some- 
thing that is not likely to happen for 
a while, if ever. The trend towards 
standardization in planning, however, is 
more immediate. A highly developed 
example of this is the architect’s of- 


fice of the Swedish Wholesale Cooper-. 


ative Society. This organization does 
shops, factories, housing developments. 
In the design of stores, for instance, 
types are used which are standard in 
all respects; whether the Society builds 
ten or a thousand shops in a given 
year, there is no individual design of 
units. As data accumulates it is check- 
ed and filed until sufficient material is 
on hand to warrant the design of a new 
set of standards, at which point the 
process is repeated. A similar tendency 
is noticeable here in chain stores, 
schools, hospitals, housing, and even in- 
dividual houses. The efficiency of such 
a procedure is considerable, and struc- 
tural developments will probably ac- 
celerate the trend. Again we are con- 
fronted with the twofold possibility of 
curtailment of the architect’s functions, 
and the development of designing agen- 
cies, whose facilities for experimenta- 
tion and research are greater than those 
of individual firms. 

Obviously it is rather difficult to 
analyse the many factors which may 
change the form of the architectural 
profession, particularly in so short a 
space. Nevertheless, let us assume for 
a moment that the conclusions suggested 
above are correct. Is the picture, then, 
so hopeless? Is it better to maintain 
one’s “individuality” in a private office, 
increasingly insecure, increasingly lim- 
ited in scope? Just what is sacrificed 
by trading an erratic income for a sal- 
ary? Does the design bureau, or what- 
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ever one calls it, repress initiative, de- 
grade architectural quality, make for 
monotony? Granting the affront to 
professional pride, the change from 
Great Coordinator to just one more tech- 
nician, the prospect does not seem too 
bleak. There is certainly reason to 
believe that the quality of designs might 
be improved on the whole; surely the 
average architect-designed job leaves 
enough to be desired, “Individuality” 
has ruined our towns with its stylistic 
fakery; standardization could do no 
worse. And who is to say that a Re- 
settlement project is inferior to the av- 
erage development? The architect lives 
in a complex world; his designing work 
is shared by site planners, health ex- 


perts, renting agents, orientation spec- 
ialists, kitchen specialists, and a large 
number of other specialists. These new 
bureaus which are developing have a 
certain logic in them, a correspondence 
to actual conditions which strongly in- © 
dicates their survival and extension. And 
if the architect’s artistic talents are 
eventually to be redirected by technical 
developments, the designing agency, 
with its complete staff of needed spec- 
ialists, seems to be an appropriate tran- 
sitional form. 

In any event, wherever the architect 
may be headed, the indignant fulmina- 
tions from professional societies are not 
going to do much to change the situa- 
tion. 


Breaking Into Steel 


PHILIP SALAF 


HE FAECT has broken into the No. 

1 industry with a bang—organiz- 
ing engineers, draftsmen, chemists and 
metallurgists against a background 
glare of blast furnaces on a night sky, 
the great CIO steel unions and the 
heritage of bitter battles waged by fight- 
ing steel workers. 


In Clairton, Carnegie-Illinois by- 
product plant, FAECT leaflets well re- 
ceived. . . . Mayor Mullen, president 
of Clairton SWOC Lodge pledges sup- 
port of City Administration to our 
drive . . . assigned SWOC vice-president 
Johnny Baird to help. . . . Assistant En- 
gineer of City signed FAECT card in 
Mayor’s office . . . a real union town 
. .. like Jersey City (!?!) 

An old timer recalled stories of the 
great Homestead Steel Strike a gener- 
ation ago . . . the miners came down 
from the hills and dumped dynamite 
from the bridge upon the heads of 
Pinkerton strike breakers being trans- 
ported on barges below on the Monon- 
gahela . . . Jones and Laughlin com- 
pany police request Brother Jacoby to 
organize them. . . . “Thumbs down!” 
says he. 


A draftsman from one of the sweat- 
shop drafting rooms drops in at the 
FAECT office at noon hour with a bril- 
liant idea . . . being paid by the sheet 
he devised a new method of expanding 
shop details into overlarge size so that 
more sheets might be produced. 


At the Edgar Thompson Works of 


Carnegie-Illinois in Braddock . . . com- 
pany guards requesting copies of 
FAECT literature for “some of the 
boys” . . . or do you mean company 
files big boy? .. 3 and one draftsman 
saying, “It’s high time you boys came 
around” . . . Another frankenstein — 
the present SWOC Lodge at the plant 
grew out of the old company union. 

President Robertson of Westinghouse 
at a luncheon of industrial moguls in 
Pittsburgh states that his organization 
takes care of its older employees. . . . 
Westinghouse Local of FAECT in East 
Pittsburgh now submitting scores of 
cases of older men discarded by the 
company to U. S. Dep’t of Labor for 
investigation. 

Local gendarmes of Aliquippa form 
reception committee for Brother Jacoby 
who has been meeting with the Jones 
and Laughlin engineers . . . Bell Tele- 
phone in this area strikes a new high 
in salaries for draftsmen of 10 to 20 
years experience receiving a $24.00 wage 
. . . Town names I always repeat to 
myself — Youghiogheny, Coraopolis, 
Turtle Creek. . . . Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass takes cue from U. S. Steel and 
cuts white collar wages 10% .. . re- 
sentment widespread. 

Mayor Malloy of Duquesne, first 
CIO mayor, attended meeting in Duqu- 
esne High School one Sunday afternoon 
to support Schwellenbach-Allen reso- 
lution and more adequate relief gener- 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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HE affiliation of the Society of De- 
signing Engineers gives us the op- 
prtunity of doubling our membership 
y adding an additional 7,000 in the 
ato and allied fields. Such an increase 
| membership is not only important 
scause of the numbers involved, but 
lso because of the qualitative change. 
his change will bring about the first 
ajor concentration of FAECT mem- 
rship in industry. 
SDE ArFILiation Vote: At the pres- 
aime the SDE has some 1,500 mem- 
as. The majority vote of 58 per cent 
F afiation shows their members’ sen- 
ment. The SDE internal situation has 
ready improved and where members 
ad been dropping out, now, old mem- 
fs are returning and new members 
te being signed up. 
OrcaNniziING Drive: The FAECT is 
in a position to conduct an inten- 
ye drive in the auto and allied fields. 
ne work done in the past two years 
4s won us many friends in these fields, 
though we did not try to recruit mem- 
s because of the existence of the 
DE. A wide-spread discussion has 
en stimulated by the affiliation cam- 
ign. Many meetings have been held 
id a half-dozen special bulletins deal- 
§ with various phases of the question 
ive been mailed to all of the members 
‘the SDE. The most friendly posi- 
mm of the Industrial Union has had a 
arked effect upon the technical em- 
byees. Unfortunately in the past, 
JE locals have had sharp collisions 
ith locals of the UAWA. Some cases 
we even gone to court. 
The changed position can be appre- 
ated by reading the following quota- 
m from an editorial in the Engineer- 
§ News-Record of February 17, 1938, 
led “Encouraging Progress.” 
“Also, the UAWA has adopted a 
esolution which puts it on record as 
“pproving the arrangement for au- 
Yonomous action by technical men. 
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WALTER JOHNSON 


_ SDE referendum 58% for affiliation—SDE National Convention in Session, 
etroit, April 3, declares affiliation affected—vote important victory for CIO policy 
ganizing progressive unions among professional employes—Affiliation 2,000 
embers SDE warning to auto manufacturers that policy of wage cuts and mass 
ismissals must stop—Afliliation largest independent engineering union made pos- 
ible by excellent cooperation of SDE National and Chapter officers and interna- 


This is encouraging progress toward 
giving engineering employees full 
freedom of action under the Wagner 
Act to maintain and protect their pec- 
uliar position. So long as they are 
maintained as a distinct group they 
can expect to be heard in discussions 
of rates of pay and working condi- 
tions. Every effort should be made 
to have a like arrangement put into 
effect in other organizations where 
engineering employees are but a small 
minority of the whole organization.” 

The recent lay-offs and the more re- 
cent ten per cent cut for salaried em- 
ployees has stimulated union feeling 
among SDE members. In addition the 
fact that there are no contracts and 
no seniority protection is helping our 
campaign. 

The main task of the FAECT now is 
to crystallize this sentiment and to thor- 
oughly organize the field. This will 
make possible the securing of signed 
union contracts, a practice that the SDE 
failed to carry through. 

A four month’s concentrated drive in 
the following five states is planned: 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Wisconsin. The fields to be covered 
are: Auto, auto-parts, machine-tool, 
and farm equipment. 

Preliminary surveys indicate that 
about sixty per cent employment now 
prevails. In auto itself, the numbers 
of engineers eligible to join approxi- 
mate 10,000. To this should be added 
2,500 for Wisconsin and a minimum of 
5,000 for machine-tool and farm equip- 
ment. This makes a grand total of 
17,500. 

In the past the engineers unionized 
in auto consisted of SDE 2,900, UAWA 
1,000. In the allied fields, FAECT has 
600, AFL, 400; a total of 4,900. It is 
the opinion of the leaders of the SDE 
and our FAECT Field Staff that 7,000 
new members can be signed up in a per- 
iod of the next four months. 


This number includes the members 
of the SDE and hundreds who will be 
transferred over from the UAWA. The 
new enrollment will come from a se- 
lected number of plants with an em- 
phasis in the campaign to sign union 
contracts and for the first time in the 
history of technical employees, recog- 
nition of the union label on all draw- 
ings. Even at the present time, the SDE 
has a majority of men in some of the 
plants. 


FreLp Heapquarters: The drive in 
auto will be launched from field head- 
quarters in Detroit with four Regional 
Centers. Detroit (with a sub-Regional 
office at Lansing) , South Bend for North- 
ern Indiana, Milwaukee for Wisconsin 
and Northern Illinois, and Cleveland for 
Ohio (with a sub-Regional office at 
Dayton). Special organizing commit- 
tees equipped with all necessary organ- 
izational and educational material will 
concentrate at key plants from these cen- 
ters. 


Summary: It is not possible to over- 
emphasize the importance to the FAECT 
of an organizational drive in auto. It 
will be possible to root the FAEKCT in 
one of the most important industries 
in the country. This will not only stim- 
ulate the organization of technical men 
in other industries and centers, but is 
already having a favorable effect upon 
the industrial workers in auto. It is 
a great encouragement to them, especial- 
ly at the present moment of mass un- 
employment, to find the highly skilled 
technical men voting to join the CIO. 


Walter Johnson, FAECT Regional Vice- 
President, Leader in the Auto Drive. 


Housing In New York State 


The First InA Series 
On Housing Surveys 


WILLIAM RODRIGUEZ 
(N. Y. CIO Housing Representative) 


T IS well to pause at this time, with 

the adjournment of the Legislature 
in Albany, to review the housing crisis 
in New York City and the steps taken 
to overcome it. 


According to the latest figures there 
are in New York City 516,000 families 
living in notorious old-law tenements 
with monthly rentals below $30. The 
majority pay below $25. The average 
yearly income of a wage-earner is about 
$900. (A national survey by the’ Na- 
tional Housing Committee estimates an 
immediate need for over two million 
family units within the rental range be- 
low $30.) 


From the F. W. Dodge Corporation 
we learn that within the past four years 
64,400 family units have been built. To 
offset this, seventy thousand family un- 
its have been vacated or demolished. 
This leaves New York City with approx- 
imately 5,000 family units less than it 
had four years ago. Of the 64,000 new 
family units 62,082 are built to rent 
from $12 to $25 and over per room 
with almost all of the 70,000 family 
units vacated or demolished in the low 
rental bracket. To further emphasize 
the seriousness of this condition, a va- 
cancy survey made recently shows a va- 
cancy of only 2.3% in apartments rent- 
ing for less than $45. 


A recent attempt has been made by 
the City Planning Commission to rezone 
the lower East Side for strictly resi- 
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—Housing? 


dential areas with no indication that 
low-cost housing will be built. 


Attempts are being made to revive the 
issue of rehabilitation as a possible 
means of curing the housing ills in the 
slum areas. We all read of the recent 
collapse of a rehabilitated house in the 
lower East Side. First houses have 
proved an impractical solution. This 
plan has constantly been rejected both 
here and in England, 


Now, let us see what has been done 
to remedy these conditions. 


The first step was the passage of the 
Wagner-Steagall Bill. 


Some of its important provisions fol- 
low: 


1—It established a permanent hous- 
ing authority that may make loans to 
local public housing agencies for fin- 
ancing low-rent housing. 


2—It will contribute annual subsidies 
to the local authorities limited to the 
amounts necessary to achieve low rents 
that do not have to be repaid. 


3—Funds are made available for 
slum-clearance although slum-clearance 
may be deferred in cases where the 
shortage is so acute as to force dang- 
erous overcrowding. In that case, pro- 
jects can be built on vacant land. 


Under this act only $50,000,000 max- 
imum can be allotted to New York 
State in the next three years. Of this, 
only about 25 or 30 million will go to 
New York City, providing for about 
5,000 families or less than 1.5% of 
the families in need. 


Of the many bills on housing in- 
troduced in the last legislative session 
the FAECT together with the City-Wide 
Tenants’ League aided in salvaging a 
few by sending delegations to Albany. 
These bills include: 


1—A bill asking the State to allow the 
City of New York to raise $500,000 
through taxes to pay the interest on 
bonds floated by the New York Hous- 
ing Authority for new construction. 
This will provide housing accommo- 
dations for about 200,000 families in 
ten years with rents at lower levels. 


2—Rent control bill restraining the 
landlord from raising rents if the build- 


Williamsburg Houses, Built by PWA, 


House 1,622 Families. 


ing does not comply with the Multiple 
Dwelling Law. 


3—Three constitutional amendments 
allowing the state to create a $200,000, 
000 revolving fund for low-rent hous. 
ing. These amendments must be added 
to the constitution at the next Consti- 
tutional Convention so that a referendum 
can be held at the next election. 


To conclude: 1—The present appro- 
priations of the United States Housing 
Authority are far from adequate. Lar- 
ger appropriations are needed. 2—Rents 
should be limited to approximately $5 
per room per month including heat and 
utilities. 3—The State Rofating Fund 
for housing is not adequate. Future 
legislation should include subsidies to 
make low-rents possible. 4—The pres 
ent Rent-Control Bill still exposes the 
tenant to unjustified rent-raises. Furth 
er legislation is necessary for added pro- 
tection. 5—Rehabilitation with pub: 
lic housing funds must be discouraged 
so as not to prolong the life of existing 
slums. 6—The Prior-Lien Bill must be 
amended to make funds available fot 
compliance with the Multiple Dwelling 
Law without the permission of the first 
mortgagee. 7—A comprehensive plan 
ned program must be undertaken to re 
place existing obsolete dwelings to pro 
vide for an increasing family popula 
tion and to overcome the existing critr 
cal housing shortage. 


Housing presents itself as a double 
barrel issue to all trade-unionists; name 
ly, employment in all craft and indu® 
trial unions and an opportunity to livé 
in decent houses. Therefore this fus? 
of popular desire and mass enthusias® 
must be ignited by all trade-unions 
that a housing movement will be pt! 
in motion. 
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This ts the second in a series on what 
de unions aim to achieve through con- 
cts.) 
j Recognition 

The Closed Shop Clause recognizes 
> Union as the bargaining agency for 
the workers in the plant. It does not 
ymit the employment of non-union 
Ip. New employees are hired through 
» Union. Where the Union is not in a 
sition to supply Union people, non- 
embers may be hired with the under- 
nding that in order to work in the 
ant and enjoy the gains won by the 
gion, they shall join. 

Such a Union agreement is the first 
» in the direction of applying the 
inciples of political democracy in the 
dustrial field. The workers meet, 
ake proposals and discuss them in 
ee democratic meetings, and when the 
ajority makes its decisions, these are 
cepted by all. Similarly when the 
nion wins increases, shorter hours, 
cations with pay, all the workers bene- 
feven though many had not been mem- 
ers of the Union and footed the neces- 
ry bills that made success possible. 
‘is only fair that all enjoying the 
efits shall also join the organization. 
ach a recognition clause is found in 
le FAECT-Anchor-Cap contract: 


“Only good standing members of the 
ederation of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists and Technicians shall be employed by 
the Company. 


Or it is formulated in the following 
lamner in the Burndy Engineering 
ompany contracts: 


_ “The Federation of Architects, Engi- 
neers, Chemists and Technicians shall be 
recognized as the bargaining agency for 
the draftsmen and engineers who are fol- 
ving these professions in our employ 
with the exception of ... who are em- 
ployed in an executive capacity. All new 
draftsmen, chemists and engineers employ- 
ed in a non-executive capacity shall be 
obligated to become members of the Fed- 
eration within two weeks of date of em- 
ployment and shall be so advised at the 
time of employment.” 


A closed shop is verily an agreement 
hat is the hope and aim of every la- 
ior Union. It is the surest guarantee 
hat the provisions of the contract will 
adhered to and that the unscrupulous 
Mmployer will be unable to wreck the 
Union through the efforts of non-union 
mployees. 
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MARCEL SCHERER 


Sole Bargaining Rights 


The sole collective bargaining clause 
usually states that the company recog- 
nizes the Union as the sole collective bar- 
gaining agency for all its employees. 
This clause thereby guarantees to the 
Union that the company: will ‘not recog- 
nize or bargain with any other organiza- 
tion during the life of the contract. It 
does not, however, prevent the employ- 
ment of non-union help nor stipulate 
that the non-union employees shall be- 
come Union members. 


Many companies may argue that there 
is no need for the sole collective bar- 
gaining clause, because it is not their 
intention to bargain with or recognize 
any other employee organization in 
their plant. This may be true, or, it 
may be a ruse to gain time so that the 
various industrial spy agencies, which 
are so generously subsidized by em- 
ployers’ associations, will be able to get 
to work and disrupt Union organization. 


The findings of the La Follette Senate 
Committee are replete with a disgrace- 
ful record of tens of millions of dollars 
spent by the most outstanding Corpor- 
ations on their “hired armies” of forty 
thousand spies to defeat the lawful ef- 
forts of Unions to organize. 


According to the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, now the basic labor law of 
the land, the employees have the un- 
questioned right to choose their own or- 
ganization for collective bargaining. 


If the FAECT should sign an agree- 
ment containing a clause that recognizes 
bargaining for its members only, and 
does not grant sole’ collective bargain- 
ing, then, if, during the life of this con- 
tract an organization, with the open or 
tacit support of the employer, should 
gain any members in the plant, they 
too would have a legal right to demand 
recognition and the right to bargain for 
their members. Such a condition would 
encourage the company to wreck the 
Union because they could provoke 
workers in separate Unions to fight each 
other and inevitably all Union gains 
would be wiped out. 

Sole collective bargaining rights pro- 
vide that the employer shall deal only 
with that Union which has demonstrated 
that it represents the wishes of the maj- 


The ABC of Union Contracts 


ority. 

The FAECT Gibbs & Hill contract 
provides for sole bargaining rights in 
the following manner :— 

“Tt is satisfactory to us that a small 
committee of our employees, ‘Members of 
Your Federation’ be formed to discuss 
with those directly in charge any question 
that may arise in regard to the conditions 


agreed upon in the attached memorandum 
of June 22, 1937.” 


For Members Only 


A clause providing bargaining rights 
for members only is the poorest type of 
recognition that a Union can obtain. 
This type of clause is usually contained 
in the agreements made by new Unions, 
before they become established in an in- 
dustry. It may be the first type of recog- 
nition acquired. Under such a clause, a 
company union may be formed and get 
recognition or bargaining rights for its 
members. 


When an employer signs an agree- 
ment containing the recognition clause 
for members only, it is quite obvious 
that he hopes to gain time so that the 
Union will be destroyed and open-shop 
conditions re-established. 


The employer can require the Union 
to furnish him with a list of its mem- 
bers which leaves wide open the road to 
discrimination and blacklists. 


A Union that has gained recognition 
for members only has a grave respon- 
sibility to see to it that it enrolls and 
keeps as members a majority of the em- 
ployees, so that the conditions of work, 
the pay, etc., will be defended and im- 
proved. 


These three types of recognition 
clauses may be written in different 
ways. However, recognition of a Union 
by an employer must invariably be based 
upon the recognition of one or the 
other form. 


Grievance Proceedure 


Next to the clause providing for union 
recognition the clause on grievance pro- 
cedure is most important. The recogni- 
tion clause is meaningless if there is not 
an adequate and proper procedure to 
handle and dispose of grievances arising. 


A grievance procedure clause makes 
possible the enforcement of rules laid 
down in the agreement, such as senior- 
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ity, promotions, hours of work, rates, 
classifications and working conditions. 

Grievance procedure revolves around 
the recognition and functioning of shop 
committees and shop stewards—stew- 
ards being the elected representatives 
of the employees within the plant. 

This means that if there is a griev- 
ance, the aggrieved employee communi- 
cates on the job at once with his shop 
committee or steward, who see that the 
question is immediately brought to the 
attention af the company official in 
charge. To avoid the serious friction 
bound to come with delay, the Union 
representative is permitted time off to 
take up the grievance at once. 

The grievance may involve a change 
in work location, type of work, demands 
for overtime and even dismissals. If 
the grievance procedure does not result 
in a satisfactory adjustment, the matter 
may then be taken up with the com- 
pany executives, plant superintendents, 
presidents, etc., with the Union repre- 
sentatives and officers called in to help 
argue the case. 


Grievance procedure to function 
properly, necessitates that the shop ste- 
wards be trained to handle grievances 
and that they have a thorough under- 
standing of the agreement made with 
the company; in such a case, the mem- 
bers find very little difficulty in getting 
grievances satisfactorily settled. This 
paves the way for amicable relations 
in the plant, with the workers being 
confident that their affairs will be. cor- 
rectly handled without the loss of work 
or pay. On the other hand, when the 
grievance procedure is faulty, or before 
the shop stewards are properly trained, 
or where the management refuses to 
cooperate in settling grievances, the re- 
sulting relationships are not harmoni- 
ous and bad feelings are invariably en- 
gendered. 

The Union for its part undertakes to 
train its shop stewards through confer- 
ences, lectures, classes and even special 
bulletins. The company must do the 
same with its managerial staff, for too 
often those in authority do not under- 
stand, or are unwilling to reconcile 
themselves to the fact that there is a 
changed relationship which has been 
introduced into the plant through col- 
lective bargaining. They still feel that 
they are free to threaten, punish and 
fire and that to question such authority 
is nothing short of insubordination and 
treason. The company will do well to 
follow the Union lead and to teach their 
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managerial staffs the correct manner of 
grievance procedure, and that collective 
bargaining is the first step in introduc- 
ing some small elements of industrial 
democracy into industrial relations. 


ARBITRATION: Contracts will very of- 
ten provide for an arbitration clause. 
This means that in the case of a dis- 
agreement between the company and the 
Union an impartial committee or gov- 
ernment agency will be called upon to 
arbitrate the differences with their rec- 
ommendations binding on both the em- 
ployer and the Union. 

Arbitration is possible if there is a 
Union contract with an unquestioned 
recognition of the Union. 

Arbitration implies a meeting of 


The Origins 


(The widespread interest shown in May 
Day led us to delve into its American ori- 
gin and history.) 


esi history of May Day is a long 
one and it is practically a history of 
the struggle of American workers for 
shorter hours, higher wages and the 
right to organize. As early as 1827, 
the struggle in Philadelphia for the 
ten-hour day led to the organization of 
the first trade union in the world, the 
Mechanic’s Union of Philadelphia. 


The demand and struggle for the ten- 
hour day grew into a movement of such 
proportions that the Federal govern- 
ment, under President Van Buren de- 
greed it for all those employed on 
government work. The securing of this 
demand in a number of ‘industries pro- 
vided the background for the raising of 
the demand for an eight hour day. Fe- 
verish activity in the organization of 
labor unions in this period gave this 
demand great impetus. The crisis of 
1857 retarded the movement for a while, 
but not before the demand had been 
granted in several industries. 


In 1886 in Baltimore representatives 
of some sixty unions gathered and form- 
ed the “National Labor Union.” The 
following resolution was passed at this 
meeting: 

“The first and great necessity of the 
present, to free labor of this country 
from capitalist slavery, is the passing 
of a law by which eight hours shall be 
the normal working day in all states in 
the American union. We are resolved 
to put forth all our strength until this 


equals, a recognition of an equal stanq. 
ing between employers and the Union, 
A Union cannot afford to arbitrate the 
right of recognition and bargaining 
for its members. A Union cannot ay. 
bitrate the question of the right to 
Union rates of pay. It cannot arbitrate 
the right to Union membership; byt 
once these points are accepted and coy. 
ered in a written agreement which the 
employer cannot break then an arbitra. 
tion clause is in order. 


Other questions coming within the 
terms of the written Union contract, can 
very well be arbitrated in order to cause 
a minimum disturbance of industrial] 
relations. 


(To be concluded in May issue) 


of May Day 


glorious result is attained.” 


Kight hour leagues were formed as a 
result of the activity of the National 
Labor Union. Through the political ac- 
tivity the organization developed, sev- 
eral state governments adopted the eight 
hour day on public work, as did the 
U. S. Congress in 1868. 


Just as concerted action in the United 
States grew, so were the working popu- 
lations in Europe also setting up their 
organizations and acting. It is inter- 
esting to note that the First Interna- 
tional in Geneva at its meeting the fol- 
lowing month followed the lead of the 
American union and adopted the same 
demand. 


With the decline of the National La- 
bor Union, there grew the Knights of 
Labor and also the Federation of Or- 
ganized Trades and Labor Unions of the 
United States and Canada. 


In 1884, the latter then young and 
vigorous, later to be known under the 
abbreviated name, American Federation 
of Labor, at its Fourth Convention 
passed a resolution which stated: 

“Resolved by the Federation of Or- 
ganized Trades and Labor Unions of 
the United States and Canada, that eight 
hours shall constitute a legal day’s la 
bor from May First, 1886, and that we 
recommend to labor organizations 
throughout their jurisdiction that they 
so direct their laws as to conform to 
this resolution by the time named.” 

At the Convention of the Federation 


(Continued on Page 13) 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


i O™: of the principal factors con- 
tributing to the industrial supre- 
“macy of our country is the general 
availability of a relatively abundant 
supply of electric power. It serves us 
constantly in such a multiplicity of ways 
‘that it has become quite commonplace; 
it milks our cows, judges our yeast 
cakes, and rolls our armour plate with 
unassuming competence. Indeed, a new 
application to a particularly promising 
field, e.g., that of furnishing our homes, 
offices, and workshops with air which 
is dust free, pollen free, and practical- 
ly germ free will occasion little com- 
ment except from interested technicians. 
On the other hand, and somewhat nat- 
urally, matters incident to the genera- 
tion of our electric power become of 
_general interest only from the suspen- 
sion of service in an emergency, or 
-when there arises an attached politi- 
cal significance. Although the genera- 
‘tion and distribution of water power in- 
cident to the flood control and natural 
“resource conservation program of. the 
federal government has awakened pub- 
lic interest in the source of our electric 
power supply, it is not commonly real- 
ized that of the more than 100 billion 
kilowatt hours of power sold annually 
for public use, more than 60% is gen- 
erated by steam. Since for years the 
steam engine, except for special appli- 
cations of limited size, has been obso- 
lete for stationary use, nearly all this 
steam generated power is developed by 
steam turbines. It is their chief field 
of service. 
Basically, a steam turbine generates 
power in the same fashion as a wind- 
mill, the moving fluid being expanding 
‘steam rather than air. The steam has 
a great amount of potential energy at 
the turbine inlet by virtue of its pres- 
sure and temperature. These are re- 
duced at each successive stage, i.e. at 
each row of blades, so that the velocity 
of the steam thereby produced exerts 
a force upon the rotating blades, caus- 
ing a torque to be transmitted to the 
coupled generator or other load. This 
elemental phenomena may take place 
under a great variety of operating condi- 
tions. The inlet pressure may range from 
atmospheric up to 1200 lb/in’ gauge 
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or even higher; the inlet temperature 
may be as high as 1000°F, which would 
cause the piping, if bare, to glow dull 
red; the exhaust pressure may vary 
from 1/2 lb/in’ absolute in a condenser 
to perhaps 300 Ib/in® gauge, which may 
be the inlet pressure to one or more ad- 
ditional turbines which complete the 
expansion of the steam. Sometimes 
steam is admitted to a turbine at two 
different places and pressures; from 
other turbines it is extracted at one or 
two zones where the pressure is auto- 
matically maintained constant, and from 
there piped away for industrial process 
work. Conversely, an excess of this 
process steam from various sources 
may be available to generate so-called 
by-product power. In Europe even 
steam from natural hot springs is used 
to drive turbo-generators. 

In their wide field of application, 
steam turbines are usually classified as 
follows: 

1 — Mechanical Drive 

This service includes all non-electric 
drives up to ratings of about 1500 
horsepower. 

Common loads include fans, blowers, 
pumps, stokers, and paper mill drives. 
The operating conditions are usually 
less severe than for many of the larger 
units. The loads are often driven 
through reduction gears. 


2 — Industrial 


Included in this group are electric 
generator drives up to about 7500 kw 
rating. The usual operating locale is 
an industrial plant which produces 
steam specifically for generating its own 
power, or for a combination of uses. 
It is this field that imposes the greatest 
variety of operating conditions, since 
the turbine must be adapted not only 
to the steam producer and the electrical 
load, but to the processing steam de- 
mand as well. Hence -noncondensing, 
mixed pressure, and single or double 
automatic extraction units are often 
chosen to suit a specific application. 
Many units of the condensing type with- 
in this rating are sold for municipal 
power generation. 

3 — Marine 
Ship propulsion is commonly accom- 


Our Modern Prometheans 


A Discussion on Steam Turbine Design and Manufacture By 
The Publications Committee, Westinghouse Chapter, Philadelphia 


plished by geared turbine drives. The 
resulting high speed turbine permits 
the installation, of maximum driving 
power with minimum weight in the 
smallest possible space. Auxiliary pow- 
er generating units to supply the ship 
with electric service are geared turbine 
driven for the same reason. 
4, — Central Station 

Most of the steam turbine produced 
power which reaches the public is de- 
veloped in the central power stations of 
public utility companies. These units 
range in size from 10,000 kw to 165,000 
kw on a single shaft. Because of the 
very nature of their application, these 
units must incorporate the designer’s art 
to the highest degree extant in order 
that the public may be rendered the fin- 
est degree of dependable service at the 
lowest possible cost. The sheer bigness 
which often serves this end presents in 
itself some of the designer’s toughest 
problems. A million pounds of steam 
per hour may flash through a modern 
“superposed” turbine, each particle 
taking but a small fraction of a second 
for its journey. The tip of the longest 
blade of the 165,000 kw condensing 
turbine moves with a speed of about 
800 miles per hour, clearing the inside 
of the cylinder by only a tiny fraction 
of an inch. The rotating elements of 
this turbine comprise more than 100 
tons of the finest alloy steels. Because 
a turbo-generator unit of this sort rep- 
resents an investment running well 
into seven figures all possible safe- 
guards must be taken to prevent 
damage which might result from any 
unusual operating condition, such as 
the loss of bearing oil pressure, over- 
speeding, or insufficient clearance be- 
tween rotating and stationary parts. For 
instance, elaborate instruments have 
been devised for indicating the exact 
relative positions of the stationary and 
rotating elements. The multiplicity of 
these features which must be included 
to insure continuous economical opera- 
tion for long periods, when added to 
the design problems inherent by virtue 
of the high pressure, temperature, and 
necessarily severe loading of rotating 
parts, make the complete design of one 
of these units one of the most complex 
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applications of present day technology. 

These turbines are, of course, the re- 
sult of years of development and con- 
tinuous improvement. Although the 
first crude steam turbine of which we 
have record was built by Hero in about 
120 B.C., modern turbines have occu- 
pied approximately the same period of 
development as the automobile. Thus, 
it was near the end of the last century 
that isolated individuals were experi- 
menting with the various prototypes of 
modern turbines. By 1904 enough pro- 
gress had been made to assure a favor- 
able comparison with the steam engines 
of that day in reliability and economy, 
so the first large (5000 kw) central 
station turbine went into service. Even 
so, turbines of that day were relatively 
simple and crude compared to the much 
more efficient machines of the present 
day. A giant affair, mostly of cast iron 
and with many pieces shaped by hand, 
was needed to do a job which can now 
be done much more economically by a 
far smaller unit built from machine 
made pieces of alloy steels. Some 
specialized types of present day turbines 
were then not even objects of fancy. 

In similar fashion, these early tur- 
bines represented the technical skill of 
only a few individuals. But as the field 
of application of these machines contin- 
ually widened and the use of units of 
ever increasing size was economically 
justified, the organization of necessary 
technical skill gradually became more 
complex. This has required the inte- 
gration of a continually increasing num- 
ber of specialized skills, until now a 
successful turbine design combines the 
skills of technicians engaged in (1) re- 
search, represented by specialists in 
fluid mechanics, thermodynamics, met- 
allurgy, and mechanics; (2) design, by 
design engineers who apply fundament- 
al performance data to the specific ap- 
plications; (3) drafting, by the draw- 
ing room personnel including super- 
visors, layout men, detailers, and check- 
ers who, with a design specification as 
raw material, supply the shops with 
necessary manufacturing information; 
(4) Manufacture, by tool designers and 
manufacturing engineers who choose or 
design suitable tools and processes for 
the necessary operations; and (5) Ser- 
vice, by engineers who erect the unit 
and take steps necessary to insure its 
correct application with respect to im- 
mediately related apparatus. 

The foregoing applies whether the 
ultimate objective is a 5 horsepower 
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mechanical drive or a central station 
giant. It can thus be seen that the con- 
tributing specialists are arranged, in 
essence, on a functional assembly line. 
They therefore are in a position analo- 
gous to a factory workman who per- 
forms similar operations to successive 
units on a production schedule, the tech- 
nician applying his particular skill at 
the suitable stage in the planning, de- 
sign, or manufacture of the product. 
However, some essential differences 


should be noted. The skilled workman 
from shop or factory usually serves an 
apprenticeship to prepare for his job, 
while the technician commonly spends 
years of time and considerable money 
preparing for his niche on a modern 
functional assembly line. The skill of 
the workman is also more readily ap- 
plicable to a variety of industries than 
is that of the technician; in other 
words, the latter really specializes more 
(Continued on Page 19) 


Michel On Technicians 


(The UAW Representative in the FAECT 
Auto drive treats the economic position of 
the technician in modern production.) 

ECHNICIANS are in the same re- 

lationship to Management (in the 
productive process) as production work- 
ers: 

They plan the work and the produc- 
tion workers carry out their plans. 
Without either group, Management 
would be helpless. Yet, because of the 
peculiarly strategic position which 
Management occupies in the productive 
process, there is a constant tendency to 
exploit both these groups. This ten- 
dency has continued in spite of the 
growing realization that Management, 
with all its admitted abilities, cannot 
carry on the productive process with- 
out the continuing cooperation both of 
the technicians and. the production 
workers. 

Production workers discovered, sev- 
eral years ago, that their only hope of 
obtaining a fair share of the proceeds 
of their labor was to organize and bar- 
gain collectively. As a result, the pro- 
duction workers have made notable 
gains. Wage scales have been increased 
substantially, a greater measure of job 
security has been won, some progress 
has been made in the direction of regu- 
larizing employment and the individual 
worker has won a status of personal in- 
dependence in the face of attempted 
domination by employers. 

While the production workers have 
been making this progress in the face 
of the concerted opposition of Manage- 
ment, the status of technical men has 
continued virtually unchanged. In 
other words, the individual technician 
is comparatively helpless in the face of 
Management policies which affect him 
adversely, to improve his position. In 
fact, there is a good deal of evidence 


that the economic position of the un- 
organized technician has fallen consid- 
erably in the past few years; and in 
many industries factory workers are 
better paid than highly trained techni- 
cal men. 


The Management has been able to take 
advantage of several factors to exploit 
the technicians. In the first place, the 
technical man is trained to rely on his 
own abilities. He is proud of his skill 
and gets satisfaction out of his work 
that partly compensates for poor pay. 
His preoccupation with technical prob- 
lems sometimes leads him to forget the 
more immediate and more mercenary 
problem of wages. And Management, 
fully aware of this psychology, takes 
complete advantage of it. 


Recent experiences of technicians who 
have, by force of necessity, organized 
and demanded better conditions for 
themselves, completely prove this. 


Job satisfaction, while it is a won- 
derful experience, does not, after all, 
take care of family responsibilities. 
More and more the technicians must 
resort to organization to obtain from 
Management a share of production 
somewhere near their contribution to 
the productive process. Needless to 
say, this would mean in most instances, 
sharp increases in earnings and exten- 
sive improvement in working conditions 
for the technicians. 


The United Automobile Workers, as 
a group who have already gone through 
the experience of improving their ecen- 
omic status by organization, are pleased 
at the opportunity to work with the tech- 
nicians in helping them to solve a sim- 
ilar problem. As coordinator between 
the Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists, and Technicians, I am pleased 
to be able to work with such a group. 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


) dell Hull Voices 
A Policy For Peace 


BOVE the din of Hitler’s legions 
& now Nazifying Austria and reach- 

out ominously in other strategic 
ints in central Europe, Secretary 
rdell Hull voiced an expression of 
merican foreign policy. His statement 
me at a time when the whole world 
as awaiting some official opinion on 
ernational affairs, following the lapse 
ce President Roosevelt’s Chicago 


At this time, with the world tense, and 
» aggressors emboldened, America as 
people and a democracy striving for 
ace, is in a splendid position to raise 
; hand in a stopping gesture against 
eckless aggressors and their further 
arch to war. 


“We may seek to withdraw from par- 
sipation in world affairs,” said Hull, 
jut we cannot thereby withdraw from 
e world itself. Isolation is not a means 
) security; it is a fruitful source of in- 
” 

‘Hull also said: “Those who contend 
at we can and should abandon and 
irrender principles in one half of the 
orld clearly show that they have little 
fr no conception of the extent to which 
tuations and developments in any part 
of the world today inevitably affect sit- 
lations and conditions in other parts of 
e world. The triumph of this seclu- 
onist viewpoint would inescapably car- 
y the whole world back to the condi- 
ions of medievel chaos, conditions tow- 
td which some parts of both the Eastern 
ind the Western worlds are already mov- 
ng. Such is the fate to which extreme 
solationists—isolationists at any price 
all those who contend that we should 
either protest against abuses nor co- 
perate with others toward keeping prin- 
iples alive, those who say that under 
10 circumstances should we insist upon 
iny rights beyond our own territorial 
vaters—such is the fate to which blind 
xtremism of this type would consign 
his country and the world.” 


Seclusion and isolation in our nation- 
il policy are as much to be condemned 
ind fought against as are the seclusion- 
sts and isolationists in our ranks. The 
dangers of war and fascism loom large 
nd real. Burying our heads in the 
sand is certainly no way to fight them. 
Technicians contribute much in peace- 
ime to make this world a better place 
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to live in. We certainly do not want 
to use this technique to make for surer 
and more effective death. Never ceas- 
ing vigilance and action against the ag- 
gressors will succeed, 


The O’Connel Peace Act, now before 
the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, strengthened the present Neutrali- 
ty Act by defining the aggressor nation 
and the aggressed nation, and makes the 
Act an effective instrument for the pre- 
servation of peace_in the United States 
and in the world, 


Along with other progressive groups 
throughout the country, the Federation 
urges the passage of the O’Connel Peace 
Bill. 


A Veiled Attack On 
Labor and Democracy 


A’ home, aggressors are busy in their 
own way. The May military draft 
and mobilization bill, camoflouged as 
one of those “take-the-profits-out-of-war” 
measures, looms as a dangerous piece of 
legislation which the local aggressors 
are trying to sneak over. A minority re- 
port by Representatives Maverick, An- 
derson and Kvale correctly termed the 
bill “a serious danger to democracy” 
and “A bill to take democracy out of 
America on declaration of war.” In ef- 
fect, this bill would set up a dictatorship 
in the event of war. It would control 
wages and prices, draft men for mili- 
tary service overseas, control almost all 
organs of public opinion, control farm 
prices and provide for serious penalties 
for infringements against its dictatorial 
setup. It has also been briefly describ- 
ed as an attempt to set up “an American 
brand of Fascism.” 


The fight for peace is not a one-sided 
affair. There are aggressors at home 
as well as abroad. And there is no surer 
way of preserving peace than action 
against the aggressors, with the under- 
standing that we cannot hope to do any- 
thing about peace without unrelenting 
and concerted action against those who 
are making for war. 


Will The Founders 
Protect Wage Scales ? 


OST of us have heard at one time 

or another—it pops up every so 

often at society meetings and in the tech- 
nical press—the claim that technical men 


don’t need a union; the professional so- 
cieties will protect their interests and 
do it in a manner becoming the dignified, 
if somewhat shabby, status of a pro- 
fessional man. Thus, it is suggested, the 
engineers might well forget the Federa- 
tion and rally round the National So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers. 


And it must be admitted that, buried 
somewhere among the obscurer sulscom- 
mittees, this body has a mechanism for 
establishing a standard wage scale. 
They’ve been working on it for five or 
six years and expect to bring a report 
out any day now. 


Most of us have had occasion to point 
out to someone just how much help can 
be expected from the employer-domin- 
ated professional societies. But a recent 
occurrence throws an amusing light on 
the argument. 


Now pending in the New York legis- 
lature is the McCaffery Bill, sponsored 
by the FAECT. It provides that, on pub- 
lic works construction, technical em- 
ployees be paid at least as much as the 
skilled workmen on the job. Pretty re- 
volutionary. 


Issued by the New York State So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers, is a 
legislative bulletin. Bills approved are 
described on pink sheets. On blue sheets 
are those on which the Society finds it 
necessary to frown. And here amid dia- 
trabes largely dedicated to the holy 
cause of preventing plumbers from call- 
ing themselves sanitary engineers, what 
do you think we found? That’s right— 
the McCaffery Bill. 


What could be plainer. 


Lincoln Comments on 
The Rights of Labor 


“No good thing has been or can be 
enjoyed by us without having first cost 
labor. And inasmuch as most good 
things are produced by labor, it follows 
that all such things of right belong to 
those whose labor has produced them. 
But it has so happened, in all ages of 
the world, that some have labored, and 
others have without labor enjoyed a large 
proportion of the fruits. This is wrong 
and should not continue. To secure to 
each laborer the whole product of his 
labor, or as nearly as possible, is a 
worthy object of any good government.” 


gt 


FEDERATION ACTIVITIES 


St. Paul 


Reinstatement of the remaining four 
employees of the thirteen discharged 
last fall has brought the campaign. on 


this issue to a successful conclusion. . 


The thirteen employees of the Highway 
Department were discharged the day be- 
fore Chapter 30 voted to affiliate with 
the FAECT. Taking immediate action, 
a chapter committee with Berne as chair- 
man was successful in cancelling 38 ad- 
ditional discharges, and reinstating six 
of those discharged. 

After two months of negotiations, 
President Berne was requested to re- 
turn to St. Paul to assist in the final 
settlement of the case. After two 
days of conferences with Personnel Di- 
rector Olson and Highway Commission- 
er Elsberg, reinstatements were agreed 
upon. Three of those discharged sought 
and secured employment elsewhere. 

The campaign for seniority rights 
now becomes the major phase of ac- 
tivity. So far all officials concerned, 
Governor Benson, Personnel Director 
Olson, and Highway Commissioner Els- 
berg have gone on record as favoring 
the establishment of a measure of job 
security through seniority rights. 


Pittsburgh 


Negotiations with Carnegie-Illinois for 
the engineering personnel are under way 
with a conference between the Chapter 
representatives and the management ar- 
ranged. An agreement has been drawn 
up to be presented to the management. 
Field Organizer Salaff, on temporary 
assignment to the Pittsburgh area is now 
en route east with stops in Harrisburg 
and Philadelphia, to meet with the 
groups of State Highway employees as 
part of the campaign in this department 
started in Pittsburgh. 

International President Berne spent 
four days in the area making field trips 
with Organizer Jacoby and Salaff, and 
meeting with the Chapter Executive 
Council and the state highway employ- 
ees. Jacoby reports that the drive among 
the city and county men is highly suc- 
cessful with complete organization de- 
finitely in the offing. As a result of the 
work done by Salaff, it has become nec- 
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essary to maintain a part time represen- 
tative to service the members and groups 
in the big steel plants. 


New York 


CHapTer 32-WPA—A petition with 
800 signatures of WPA technical men 
and a brief outlining our case for full 
time prevailing wages has been forward- 
ed to President Roosevelt. A series of 
conferences are being planned with lo- 
cal and Washington WPA officials. Of- 
ficial conifirmation has been received 
that qualifications for Engineer rating, 
requiring membership in one of the na- 
tional engineering societies, has been 
removed. This was done after our chap- 
ter had protested that such a require- 
ment represented an anti-union policy. 
In the Sound Local, our members were 
successful in the removal of the Chief 
Foreman because of his hindrance to 
the work of the men. Efforts are being 
made to have the vacancy filled by one 
of the men from the ranks. 


CHAPTER 31-INDUstRY—The Housing 
Committee has presented a program to 
the Regional Director of the CIO, to 
develop a broad movement around the 
housing issue. A call will be issued 
shortly to CIO affiliates, to establish a 
city-wide housing committee. 

Layoffs continue. N. Y. Central R.R. 
has given layoff notices to one third of 
the engineering force. The Treadwell 
Co. is laying off 90% of their drafts- 
men. The Chapter officers are meeting 
regularly with groups and locals in var- 
ious plants and offices, and presenting a 
program of action to meet the wave of 
layoffs. Issues of seniority, separation 
bonus, preference in rehiring, etc., meet 
a ready response from the men. This 
response is shown by the fact that our 
locals are growing in this period of re- 
cession and unemployment. 


Milwaukee 


Field Organizer Kornacker has been 
in the Wisconsin area as part of the drive 
in auto and machine tool. He reports 
excellent organizational possibilities to 
achieve 2,000 members in the area. A 
state-wide conference of members, con- 
tacts and independent groups has been 


called to initiate the drive. Kornackey 
will be part of the negotiating commit. 
tee, together with the plant union and the 
independent union of draftsmen in the 
plant to confer with the Allis-Chalmerg’ 
management. The independent union ig 
seriously considering affiliation to the 
FABKCT. Our chapters in Pittsburgh 
and Boston are meeting with the Allis. 
Chalmers men to include them in the 
terms of any agreement reached at the — 
Milwaukee plant. 


Boston 


A large majority of the men at Allis- 
Chalmers in Hyde Park have signed au- 
thorizations for the FAECT to represent 
them in collective bargaining. 


New Jersey 


The NLRB has certified the FAECT 
as the bargaining agency for chemists 
and technicians in the U. S. Testing La- 
boratories. Negotiations with the com- 
pany are expected to open in the next 
few days. 


Chicago Victory 


The persistent battle of the Chicago 
Chapter against the union-busting poli- 
cies of the Chicago Apparatus Co. has 
resulted in victory. The National Labor 
Relations Board has ordered the rein- 
statement with full back pay of four 
members of the Local, recognition of 
the FAECT as bargaining agent, and a 
cease and desist order against the com- 
pany’s intimidation tactics. Negotia- 
tions are expected to start immediately, 
and a drive in the chemical apparatus 
field is being planned. 

The NLRB is expected to set a date 
for a hearing on the Universal Oil Pro- 
ducts Case. National CIO Counsel Lee 
Pressman has been contacted for assis 
tance on this case. 

A new local in H. M. Rousha Co., 
map makers, has been organized. The 
chapter reports a critical unemployment 
situation developing rapidly among 
technical employees. Approximately 
65% are unemployed. 
ro 
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The Origins 
Of May Day 


(Continued from Page 8) 
in 1885, the resolution of the last con- 
_ yention was reiterated. 

It is notable that the preparation for 
the big strike May 1 consisted of 1500 
_ strikes the preceeding year involving 
600,000 strikers, one of the major de- 
mands in a large percentage of the 
strikes being for the eight hour day. 

The big day arrived. Chicago was 
the center, the strike movement there 
being most widespread. Many other 
cities were involved. 

Preceded by a demonstration of 25,- 
000 the Sunday before May 1, May 
1 itself saw a tremendous outpouring of 
Chicagoans, the most effective action of 
its kind the labor movement had yet 
seen. Following this, a protest meet- 
ing was called on May 4 at Haymarket 
Square to protest against a brutal at- 
tack of the police on a meeting of strik- 
ing workers at the McCormick Reaper 
Works on May 3 where 6 workers were 
killed and many wounded. The meet- 
ing was peaceful and about to be ad- 
journed when the police again launched 
an attack on the assembled workers. A 


bomb was thrown into the crowd kill- 
ing a sergeant. A battle ensued with 
the result that 7 policemen and 4 work- 
ers were dead. The blood bath at 
Haymarket Square, the railroading to 
the gallows of Parsons, Spies, Fischer 
and Engel and the imprisonment of the 
other Chicago leaders was the answer 
of the Chicago employers. 


One year after the hanging of the 
Chicago leaders the Federation, now 
known as the American Federation of 
Labor, at its Convention in St. Louis in 
1888 voted to rejuvenate the movement 
for the eight-hour day. May First, 1890, 
was decided upon as the day. A na- 
tionwide strike was to take place. It 
was decided that the Carpenters’ Union 
which was considered best prepared 
was to lead off, and if it was success- 
ful the other unions were to follow. 


This movement was not limited to the 
United States. May Day, 1890, was 
celebrated in many European countries 
and in the United States the Carpenters’ 
Union and other building trades en- 
tered into a general strike for the eight- 
hour day. The Chicago and New York 
demonstrations were of great signifi- 
cance. Many thousands paraded the 
streets in support of the eight-hour day 
demand; the demonstrations were closed 
with great open air meetings at cen- 
tral points. 


On Education 


D° you remember the old organizer’s 
story of the “city slicker” driving 
down a country road with a farm hand 
in a one-horse carriage? The country 
boy showed off his prowess with the 
whip by clipping leaves off twigs and 
flies from the horse’s ears. The city 
“feller” spied a hornet’s nest with some 
hornets hovering about it. Joshing his 
partner, he urged him to nip one. 


“Oh, no,” replied the farm hand, 
knowing the inevitable result, “they’re 
organized.” 


The parable, of course, has a lesson 
for us. We mention it here to illustrate 
a phase of educational work. One of 
the greatest means of education is ex- 
Perience and a thorough analysis of that 
experience. Every Chapter engages in 
actions for all the legitimate purposes 
of trade unions. How many have con- 
Stantly explained the results of these 
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actions, why there were successes or 
failures? Education is not an academic 
affair, it is not to be confused with 
school rooms and desks—it is vital and 
dynamic. Just like those hornets. How 
about contributing your favorite union 
story to this column? We heard one 
about an organizer in Paradise—having 
to do with Jersey—but it’s unprintable. 


Has there been any discussion in your 
Chapter on the new department leaflet 
“For Democracy?” We believe the sub- 
ject the most important to be faced by 
civilized people today. Tell us your re- 
actions, 


We have one under way on “Wage 
Raises and Price Rises” which we hope 
will clear up some confusion on the sub- 
ject. Fake economists, stooging for em- 
ployers, would like us to believe that its 
a losing battle to struggle for better liv- 
ing standards. 


The Ri ght 
To Work 


jee month this column reported on 
unemployment in private industry 
among technical personnel in a num- 
ber of key cities. The situation remains 
unabated, and additional reports indi- 
cate a widespread and serious problem. 


The CIO campaign for aid to the un- 
employed has already won a_ partial 
victory in the recent appropriation by 
Congress of $250,000,000. The new 
appropriation in effect voids the Wood- 
rum Amendment, and the way now lies 
open for the passage of the Schwellen- 
bach-Allen Resolution, which will en- 
able the employment by WPA of every 
unemployed person able and willing to 
work. The CIO again warns that the 
immediate needs of the unemployed re- 
quires a $600,000,000 appropriation, 
and urges all of its affiliates to bombard 
their congressmen with letters and tele- 
grams urging speedy action. 


A pamphlet on “How to Aid the 


_ Unemployed” has just been issued by 


the CIO for wide circulation. It de- 
scribes concisely the unemployed situa- 
tion, why immediate action is necessary, 
and answers the very important ques- 
tion of what the unemployed should do 
to get relief aid and WPA jobs. The 
cost of the pamphlet is nominal (only 
2c each) and each chapter is urged to 
order a number of them from our Na- 
tional Office. 


Activities on behalf of the unemploy- 
ed have already been systematically un- 
dertaken in a number of Chapters. New 
York and Boston are campaigning for 
full time prevailing wages; Philadel- 
phia and Detroit are drawing up plans 
for expanding old projects and sug- 
gesting new ones; San Francisco re- 
ports the first efforts for technical pro- 
jects; other chapters are also on the 
move. 


A few words on Washington actions. 
We have received a positive reply to 
our request for a meeting with the Byr- 
nes Senate Committee investigating “un- 
Material for 
presentation before the committee is in 


employment and relief.” 


preparation. 
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Covering The Labor Front 


Peace Actions 
OLLOWING the lead of the Ohio 


Industrial Union Council, the Great- 
er Cincinnati Industrial Union Council, 
composed of all the CIO unions in that 
metropolitan area, unanimously endor- 
sed a resolution calling for the passage 
of the O’Connel Peace Bill. 

The resolution, similar to one endorsed 
by 1,000 delegates representing 250,- 
000 workers at the February convention 
of the state body, states: “We endorse 
the amendment introduced by Congress- 
man Jerry O’Connel of Montana, which 
strengthens the Neutrality Act by de- 
fining the aggressor nation and the ag- 
gressed nation and makes the Neutrali- 
ty Act an effective instrument for the 
preservation of peace in the United 
States and in the world.” 

From New York City Local 1224 of 
the United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers, CIO, sent a letter to 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull endors- 
ing the “policy of cooperation with other 


peace-loving democratic nations for the _ 


preservation of world democracy and 
peace.” The O’Connel Bill was also en- 
dorsed in a resolution enclosed with 
the letter. 


Headed by Dr. Albert Einstein, a 
group of thirteen leading Princeton Un- 
iversity professors have also endorsed 


the bill in a telegram to Congressman 
O’Connel. 


Seamen's Victory 


The CIO National Maritime Union 
scored an important victory when the 
House Merchant Marine Committee eli- 
minated the no-strike provisions from 
the proposed amendment to the 1936 
Merchant Marine Act. 

The dropping of the compulsory med- 
iation clause is the second outstanding 
victory of the NMU in its struggle 
against anti-union legislation. The un- 
ion also defeated Senator Royal S. 
Copeland’s proposed “fink-book” law 
which would have acted as a black list 
against union seamen. 

Harry Bridges, president of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, endorsing the House 
proposal for a complete study of labor 
relations in the maritime industry, said 
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that the CIO maritime unions will ask 
“an opportunity to be heard during this 
study and will produce evidence to prove 
that the basic reason for present unrest 
in the industry is the shipowners’ refus- 
al to bargain collectively with the work- 
ers, and their use of every vicious de- 
vice to undermine and break the CIO 
maritime unions and their leaders.” 


Gimbel Contract 


More than 2,200 employees of Gimbel 
Brothers Department Store in New York 
are now covered by a contract between 
the company and the United Retail and 
Wholesale Employees, CIO. 

The agreement provides wage in- 
creases totaling $160,000, a 45 hour 
week, seniority rights and time and one- 
third for overtime. 

Reached after weeks of negotiations, 
this is the third big victory won in New 
York by the Department Stores Organiz- 
ing Committee which has contracts cov- 
ering more than 4,000 employees of 
the Hearns and R. H. Macy stores. The 
committee also has an agreement with 
Frank & Seder in Pittsburgh. 


Victorious Strikers 


Nine thousand pecan shellers in San 
Antonio, Texas, have victoriously ended 
a six weeks’ strike carried on in the face 
of mass arrests, clubbings and almost 
a dozen tear gas attacks. 

Their union, a local of the CIO United 
Cannery and Agricultural Workers, 
grew from 500 to 7,500 members during 
the strike period and won a contract 
providing collective bargaining rights 
in all plants where the union has a 
majority, no discrimination against un- 
ion members, dismissal of all scabs and 
a board of three to arbitrate the question 
of wages. The board will consist of one 
representative of the union, one of the 
employers and a third to be mutually 
agreed upon. 

The strike began on February ] when 
the operators proposed a 15 per cent 
cut in the already starvation wages of 
$1 to $3 per week. 


State Investigation 
In Schenectady, N. Y., 100 commit- 


teemen, representing 9,000 General Elec- 
tric workers organized in the United 


Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
have pledged support to the demand of 
the United Office and Professional 
Workers, CIO, for a State investiga- 
tion of the labor practices of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

The action was taken in protest 
against the unfair suspension of a Sch- 
enectady Metropolitan agent, which the 
committeemen condemned in letters to 
Leroy Lincoln, president of the company, 
and George Allen, manager of the Sch- 
enectady office. 

The two unions also pledge coopera- 
tion in the organization of 4,000 General 
Electric office workers who now face a 
ten per cent wage cut. 


SWOC Agreement 


An agreement recognizing the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee as sole 
bargaining agent for the 800 employees 
of the Hatboro, Pa., foundry of the Ro- 
berts and Mander Stove Company has 
ended the five week strike at that plant. 

The strike, which was a sit-down, was 
marked by violence when a band of vigi- 
lantes attacked the strikers with tear gas 
supplied, the strikers charged, by the 
company. 

The SWOC signed more than 30 con- 
tracts with steel firms throughout the 
country during the past month. The 
contracts, covering more than 26,000 
workers, leave only 122 firms, out of a 
total of 514, who have taken no action 
towards renewal of extension of con- 
tract. 


TWOC On Top 


In a series of Labor Board elections 
held at five plants of Marshall Field & 
Company in North Carolina, the Tex- 
tile Workers’ Organizing Committee, by 
a vote of 1,726 to 1,071 with good-sized 
majorities in each plant, won sole col- 
lective bargaining rights. 

The TWOC has also won a five per 
cent increase for about 350 workers in 
the Caledonia Woolen Mills, Clifton 
Heights, Pa., and an eight hour day, 
five day week with union wages for 
workers of the Standard Woven Label 
Company, Campgaw, N. J. 

The NLRB has. announced that 36 
members of the United Textile Workers 
discharged by the Dartmouth Woolen 
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Mills, Claremont, N. H., will receive 
$9,000 in back pay. The workers are 
also entitled to their former positions 
or equivalent employment without pre- 
judice, according to the Board’s order. 


Labor League 


Labor’s Non-Partisan League entered 
Republican Vermont when a conference 
of AFL and CIO unions at Barre, Vt., 
decided to form the League and elected 
officers. 

The conference adopted a legislative 
program calling for improvement in the 
unemployment compensation act, a State 
Department of Labor, minimum wage 
and hour legislation and government 
aid to farm cooperatives. 

Officers of the League elected includ- 
ed: President, Frank J. Manning, state 
CIO director; vice-president, Allan Ray- 
craft, president of the Vermont Federa- 
tion of Labor; secretary, T. M. New- 
comb of the American Federation of 
_ Teachers. 
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Labor’s Share 


Albert H. Jenkins, in the Machinists’ 
Monthly Journal, tells the story of a 
college professor and a worker discuss- 
ing, back in 1849, the first “census of 
manufactures” ever taken by the gov- 
ernment. This census gave the follow- 
ing figures for the manufacturing in- 
dustry in the United States: Total value 
of products, $1,019,106,616; _ total 
wages, $236,755,464; labor’s share, 23.2 
per cent. 

On the basis of inventions and in- 
creased efficiency the professor predicts 
that labor’s share will increase while, 
says the professor, “the manufacturer 
will get even higher profits than he 
made before.” 

But the worker was skeptical and the 
figures now prove him right: 


Labor’s 
Year Product Value Wages Share 
1849. $1,019,106,616 $ 236,755,464 23.2% 
1859. 1,885,861,676 378,878,966 20.1%, 
1869. 4,232,325,442 775,584,343 18.3%, 
1879. 5,369,579,191 947,953,795 17.6% 
1889. 9 372,378,843 1,891,218 ,696 20.1%, 
1899. 13,000,149,159  2,320,938,168 17.8% 


2 Redfeld 
“Boy, what a day for speedup!” 


In 1899 the small handicraft shops 
were taken out, and only the factory 
figures were included. The professor 
would have been greatly surprised to 
learn that that cut labor’s share by 2%. 
From 1909 on, the figures are: 


“Labor’s 
Year Product Value Wages Share 
1909........ $20,672,051,870 $3,427,037,884 16.5% 
i he aan 62,418,078,773 10,533,400,340 16.8% 
TQZ9:. LAX 69,960,909,712 11,607,287,154 16.6% 
1933.. 31,358,840,338  5,261,576,029 16.7% 
1935 45,759,763,062  7,544,338,434 16.5% 


Labor’s share of the value of the 
product has dropped from 23.2% in 
1849 to 16.5% in 1935, 


On the basis of these figures, a blanket 
increase of 50% in wages would increase 
labor’s share to what it was in the “good 
old days” of 1849. Do we need to point 
out what a 50% increase would mean to 
the working people of the United States? 


CIO News Enlarged 


The CIO News, official weekly publi- 
cation of the Committee for Industrial 


_ Organization, has for some time been 


the source of much of the material ap- 
pearing on this page. 


First appearing in December of last 
year as a single large size sheet, the 
paper soon changed to four pages, tab- 
loid size. 


Now, with the March 19 issue, the 
paper blossoms forth in eight pages, 
with a new make-up and new features, 
including an exclusive*column by Hey- 
wood Broun. 


The CIO News has thus taken another 
step towards the attainment of its aim 
to become “truly representative in cov- 
erage and in circulation, as well as in 
policy, of America’s giant new labor 
movement.” 


Pontiac Election 


Victory of the three labor candidates, 
all members of UAW Local 159, in the 
primary of the city elections in Pontiac, 
Michigan, is a tremendous victory for 
organized labor and Labor’s Non-Par- 
tisan league of Michigan. The league 
played an important role in this election, 
taking charge of the campaign in the 
latter week. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


Federal Division 


CALL to a conference of the Fed- 

eral Civil Service Division to be 
held in Washington on or about May 
15th will be issued within a few weeks. 
The conference will review the last half 
year’s progress and will formulate new 
plans. Among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed will be campaigns for the en- 
actment of bills introduced into Congress 
by the CIO for Federal employees; the 
introduction of legislation for the next 
session of Congress; the further consoli- 
dation of the Division by setting up a 
Resident Board and an Executive Board 
in Washington. Representatives from all 
the Navy Yards will be invited to the 
conference. Other Federal groups, in- 
cluding Langley Field and Reclamation 
Survey Engineers, will also be asked 
to participate. The conference will ini- 
tiate a wide-spread drive among the tech- 
nicians in Federal Civil Service. 


Norfolk Navy Yard 


Approximately 150 draftsmen are 
working in the Norfolk Navy Yard. An 
increased interest in the CIO led to a 
trip by Brother Fischer to this Yard. 
The basis was laid for full cooperation 
between many of the draftsmen in the 
Yard and the FAECT. An educational 
campaign has been started here. 


Langley Field 


A meeting of technical men working 
at the National Advisory Committee of 
Aeronautics was held with Brother Fis- 
cher at Hampton, Va. The men felt the 
need for a definite promotion policy on 
the part of the administration. The 
turn-over at the field has been very 
limited, the administration thas been 
very niggardly in its promotion policy. 
Men have been at the field over eight 
years without any increase in pay. A 
future meeting is planned here for the 


middle of April. 


Boston 


Work has been started among the 
flood contro] division of the district 
engineers’ office of the War Department. 
These men were recently placed on a 
48-hour week instead of the regular 39 
hours. They are quite angry and like- 
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wise quite impotent since their organi- 
zation does nothing to improve working 
conditions. A circular letter informing 
these technical men of our action at the 
Portsmouth, N. H., Yard was sent out 
by the Boston Chapter. The FAECT 
protested this extension of hours to the 
War Department. 


Denver 


Brother Richter informs us that 600 
engineers employed by the Reclamation 
Survey of the Federal Government have 
been contacted by a printed leaflet in- 
forming them about the Federation. 
There is an excellent possibility that a 
chapter will be formed here soon. 


Brooklyn Navy Yard 


A letter was sent to Congressman 
Umstead, Chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Appropriations, asking him 
to include in the Naval Appropriations 
Bill now pending before Congress suf- 
ficient appropriations to cover admin- 
istrative raises and promotions for Navy 
Department employees. Enclosed was 
a brief presented to Secretary Swan- 


son on behalf of Chapter 24 of the 
FAECT, presenting the situation in the 
New York and other navy yards. A re- 
quest was made for provisions for ad- 
ministrative promotions as contemplated 
by the Classification Act. 

Over 400 technical men, about 90% 
of the entire staff of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard have voiced support of the brief 
presented to the Navy Department. This 
Chapter has started work on cases of 
underclassification, gathering data for 
presentation to the local authorities in 
the Yard. 

Philadelphia Navy Yard 

A joint meeting of the IUMSWA, 
UFWA, and FAECT was held on Fri- 
day, March 18th. Lewis Alan Berne 
addressed the meeting. Other speakers 
were Eleanor Nelson, Secretary of the 
UFWA, and John Green, President of 
the IUMSWA. 


Washington 
The new officers for the coming year 
include: John Stirton, President; 


Rhoda Frank, Corresponding Secretary; 
D. S. Kling, Recording Secretary; Ber- 
nard C. McGee, Treasurer. The gener- 
al membership meeting attracted a 
large number of members and visitors, 
to hear a fine report on the research 
in housing being conducted by the Bu- 
reau’s Division of Housing Research. 
Dr. Hugh Dryden, the head of this Di- 


vision, gave the report. 


State and Municipal—New York 


j abies in March, A. L. Judwin, 
President of our Chapter and 
Thomas McArthur, President of the 
Board of Water Supply Council met 
with Commissioner Gillespie and Chief 
Engineer Spear of the Board of Water 
Supply. The Commissioner and Chief 
Engineer agreed that the request for 
transportation expenses was just. They 
felt, however, that the specific method 
of reimbursement required considera- 
tion. 


President Judwin together with a 
committee of our members in the De- 
partment of Public Welfare met with 
Commissioner Hodson regarding prop- 
er Classification for the Engineers and 
Architects in the Department. These 
men, who are doing Grade 3 and Grade 
4 work, are receiving compensation of 
Grade 2. We pointed out the danger 
that this disparity could have on the 
general salary level in the Civil Ser- 
vice. Mr. Hodson was visibly impres- 


sed with our arguments. 


FAECT members are urged to write 
Governor Lehman in support of the fol- 
lowing measures: 


E. S. Moran, A. I. 2863, provid- 


‘ing for leave of absence with or with- 


out pay at the discretion of the super- 
vising officer to employees of the state 
or city for appearance before public 
bodies or officers on behalf of the em- 
ployees. 

Breitbart Pension Bill, A.I. 213, pro- 
vides that employees on a preferred list 
shall not be removed from retirement 
system membership after five years per- 
iod. 

Brenner Pension Bill, A.J. 993, per- 
mits member of New York City retire- 
ment system to deposit in equal install- 
ments over a period not exceeding five 
years, immediately prior to retirement, 
sum sufficient to purchase additional an- 
nuity. 
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‘Housing Magazine 


—ELTER. A Correlating Medium for 
Housing Progress. New York. 


HELTER, “A Correlating Medium 
) for Housing Progress,” has come to 
¢ again. Suspended several years ago 
a regular periodical, it broke once 
gre into the publication field with its 
arch issue, Vol. 3, No. 1. Many will 
member the old Shelter in connection 
th R. Buckminster Fuller (“Dy- 
xion”), the designer of an ill-fated 
ree-wheeled streamlined car and pre- 
bricated houses suspended from a cen- 
| mast. 

With Maxwell Levinson (FAECT 
ember) in the editor’s chair and a new 
pup of contributors, Shelter makes a 
d for the attention of architects and 
igners who are sympathetic with 
godern industrialized, prefabricated 
velopments in housing.” A great sec- 
m of the magazine (15 pages) is de- 
ted to an article by Professor L. Mo- 
ly-Nagy about himself. Moholy-Nagy 
the Director of the New Bauhaus 
jatterned after the Bauhaus of Des- 
) which was founded by the Associa- 
m of Arts and Industries in Chicago. 
ere is another long article (23 pages) 
jout Richard Neutra, California mod- 
nist achitect. 

The most interesting part of this first 
sue of Shelter is its “Housing Sym- 
sium.” In this section, Harold Ickes, 
overnor Earle of Pennsylvania, Albert 
ayer, Henry Churchill and others dis- 
ss the question, “What is the Future 
‘Housing the American People Ade- 
lately?” 

Tt is difficult on the basis of this first 
sue to tell much about the future of 
elter. It is hoped, however, that it 
ll live up to its promise to be “the 
mrelation and summation of the latest 
Welopments in the products and prac- 
te of the building industry for the ar- 
itect, builder and consumer.” 


D. M. 


Labor Spies 


HE LABOR SPY RACKET. Leo Hub- 
erman. Modern Age Books. New 
York. $.35. 


) URING the early hearings before 
* the La Follette Civil Liberties 
Mmittee, many of us, casually read- 
& the press reports, were suddenly 
artled to learn of the spying activities 
thin the Society of Designing En- 
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gineers. We would have been shocked 
even further to hear of attempts on the 
life of the FAECT which did not appear 
before the La Follette Committee, or of 
the spying on certain active members of 
the IFTEADU (AFL). 


The hearings still continue—and the 
discldsures are a complete shock to 
every believer in democracy, especially 
to militant trade unionists who have ac- 
tually experienced what is recorded in 
these reports. This volume, a remark- 
able condensation of the first eight vol- 
umes of testimony before the commit- 
tee, is a handbook not only for our or- 
ganizers but for every member, every 
friend, every one sympathetic to trade 
unions. If there are still those who 
pooh pooh the idea that employers are 
not men of good will as they are too 
often proclaimed, this book will offer 
all the evidence they need to be con- 
vinced otherwise. 


In the very words of the spies and 
employers involved, one reads a clear 
story of industrial warfare—class war. 
$80,000,000 a year has been spent, and 
will probably continue to be spent, on 
industrial spies, 40,000 spies paid to 
smash trade unions, to “hook” innocents 
into this espionage work, to abet the 
employers who organize and maneuver 
a gullible public over to their side and 
against workers. 


A philosophical work on the func- 
tioning capitalist system might appro- 
priately discuss the whys and where- 
fores of all this; but here are revealed 
some behind the scenes events generally 
known only to those involved. 


The La Follette Committee deserves 
a great deal of credit and the thanks 
of the American people for uncovering 
this sordid phase of our national life; 
Leo Huberman is to be congratulated on 
his job of sifting the pertinent material 
and his fascinating presentation; Mod- 
ern Age Books deserves credit for pub- 
lishing the material at a nominal price. 

The CIO should and undoubtedly will 
campaign for necessary legislation to 
supplement its own work in extending 


civil liberties to the industrial field. We 
urge all our chapters to have a copy of 
this book on hand for its members. 


JuLes KorcHien 


The River 


HE Monongahala, the Black, the 

Clinch, the White, the Turtle, the 
Red River of the North—Pare Lorenz 
calls the roll of rivers that pour the 
waters of two thirds of the American 
continent down the Mississippi to the 
gulf. Produced by the Farm Security 
Administration, “The River” is a worthy 
successor to its first moving picture, 
“The Plow That Broke The Plains.” 

In sequences of startling beauty Lor- 
enz’s camera poses the problem of the 
Mississippi—the problem, stated in its 
narrowest terms, of controlling and uti- 
lizing the runoff from a continental 
watershed. 

The films hints, in a few TVA se- 
quences, at the lines a partial solution 
may take, but mostly it restricts itself 
to pointing out how uncontrolled lum- 
bering has stripped the hills; how un- 
controlled industry has poisoned the 
rivers and driven its workers to live in 
the floodplains; how a wicked agricul- 
tural economy has created a class of 
sharecroppers too poor to protect their 
land, and driven ever deeper into pover- 
ty by the lack of that protection. 

Something is shown of the spectacular 
price we pay, when the rivers rise, for 
our failure to solve the problem of the 
Mississippi Valley. And something is 
shown, too, in shots of obscenely erod- 
ed and now worthless fields, of the less 
spectacular but higher price we pay in 
steadily diminishing fertility. 

“We cannot solve the problem of 
water,” says the narrator, “unless we 
solve the problem of land. And we can- 
not solve the problem of land unless we 
solve the problem of men.” Poor land 
makes poor men. Poor men make poor 
land. 
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e SIMON BREINES 


OUSING Progress in England was 

described the other day by Sir 
Charles Morgan-Webb, London econom- 
ist. The occasion was the Great Lakes 
regional conference of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards on 
March 10. Among other things, Sir 
Charles pointed out that between 1932 
and 1936 England built 900,000 dwell- 
ing units as compared with 70,000 units 
constructed in the United States during 
the same period. The contrast in hous- 
ing records of the two countries is even 
more striking when it is realized that, 
since the World War, England has con- 
structed new housing accommodations 
for approximately 2,500,000 families. 
Since the English example is frequent- 
ly cited in socially-minded circles in 
this country, it is interesting to trace 
the history of this vast construction 
program. 

Approximately half of all the dwell- 
ing units built in post-war England were 
built by governmental agencies or by 
private enterprise more or less subsi- 
dized with government funds for the 
purpose of keeping rents low. Concern- 


ing this “low rent” housing the English 
Labour Party has the following to say 
in one of its pamphlets: 

“Relatively this is a substantial 
achievement, but it has proved entirely 
insufficient. Not more than three-quar- 
ters of these houses are available for 
letting, and even then the rents of the 
great majority are above what the aver- 
age worker can afford to pay... . It is 
beyond dispute that the lower-paid 
worker has been very largely neglected.” 

The other half of England’s new 
housing was constructed by private en- 
terprise without any subsidy. Natural- 
ly all of this housing is in the high ren- 
tal bracket. 

If the experience of England offers 
any lesson to the United States, it is 
that it is not enough to build great 
quantities of housing; it is also essential 
that this housing must be within the 
reach of those families for whom they 
are intended. This is not only good 
social philosophy, it is above all good 
business. As has been pointed out so 
many times, the present housing short- 
age in this country is entirely in the 
low rent levels. There is no shortage 
of middle and high rent dwellings. If 
we do not guarantee really low rents 
we shall have no market for our hous- 
ing and so no revival in the building 
industry. Simple, isn’t it? 


WITH OUR WOMEN 


EWSPAPER headlines today tend 

to leave one with much apprehen- 
sion as to how the precarious situation 
in Europe will affect America. Pros- 
pects of another world war more dis- 
astrous than that of 1914-1918 loom 
darkly and give much food for thought. 
Our membership in the Women’s Aux- 
iliary as wives, friends and relations of 
technical men feel this as an immediate 
matter. 

With Germany, Italy, Japan and now 
Poland invading smaller nations, the 
need for concerted action for collective 
security through the democratic coun- 
tries of the world becomes evident. Al- 
lowing the continuance of such aggres- 
sion will inevitably lead to world havoc. 

The horrors of war directly affect the 
female population of any nation. In 
Spain today women in the homes and 
children in the schools have not been 
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spared the agonies of war. 


It was therefore felt that every avenue 
of expression must be explored and 
utilized to stop the aggressors. For this 
reason, International Women’s Peace 
Week, observed throughout the nation 
the week of March 8th, received our wid- 
est support. Involving many organiza- 
tions and women’s groups, special con- 
ferences, peace parades and an Inter- 
national Peace Ball were held during 
the week. Women today are becoming 
more alert and are taking action on na- 
tional and international questions and 
have become a veritable powerful force. 
The National Officers of our Women’s 
Auxiliary feel keenly the need for in- 
creasing the membership of our organ- 
ization so that it too can be a strong 
force. A strong Auxiliary means a 
stronger union. Send her name and ad- 
dress to the national office. 


Legislative 
Department 


fl Bae FAECT was among the Cig 
unions which sponsored the Amey. 
ican Youth Congress Pilgrimage tg 
Washington in March. 


On March 10, 11, 12 young people 
from all over the country gathered to 
testify in favor of the Lundeen Youth 
Act. Our representative testified for the 
Youth Act, and a number of FAECT 
delegates participated in the Pilgrimage, 


The future of the technical profession 
is directly related to the fate of the 
thousands of technical students and re. 
cent graduates, and we must do all in 
our power to work with them and help 
pass their legislative program. 


FAECT appeared in support of the 
Youth Act pointing out that it would 
enable the student and recent technical 
graduate to obtain experience at a de- 
cent wage on government projects, thus 
safeguarding the general wage level of 
technicians. 


Anti-Labor Check List: For your im- 
mediate attention and action. These 
bills must be killed: The Sheppard- 
Hill-May Bill (S 25; HR 6704) which 
under the guise of taking the profits 
out of war would in effect draft labor, 
fix salaries and deny workers the right 
of collective bargaining. FAECT also 
opposes S 3078, the Copeland measure 
aimed to deprive seamen of the right 
to strike; HR 6391, The Dies Bill and 
its anti-labor drive against the foreign 
born; S 3151, a bill ostensibly aimed at 
the deportation of foreign born mili- 
tary spies but with a broad strike-break- 
ing clause. 


Pro-Labor Check List: Also for yout 
immediate attention and action. These 
bills must be supported. Telegrams 
and letters to your Congressmen will 
help. FAECT is supporting SJ 127 
and HJ 297, the Murray-O’Connel Res 
olution on Tom Mooney, memorializing 
the Governor of California for Moo 
ney’s unconditional release; HR 8563; 
The Wallgren Bill, sponsored by the 
seamen themselves; HR 8821, to for 
bid segregation on trains, stations, ete 
on account of race, color or religion: 
HJ 527, the O’Connel Peace Act, noW 
before the House Committee on Foreig# 


Affairs. 
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Breaking Steel 


(Continued from Page) 

ally . . . meeting supported by SWOC, 

orkers Alliance and State, County and 
Municipal Workers. . “Every city 
employee must belong to union,” says 
the Mayor. . . . City pays highest wages 
and requires shortest work week for 
any of corresponding size. . . . Brothers 
Kane and Allen of SWOC help FAECT 
drive Mayor to speak at next 
Jocal FAECT meeting. 

President Rosemund of the IFTEA 
DU, AFL union in our field, reported 
to have said FAECT has no jurisdic- 
tion in steel... . . Now, now, Mr. Rose- 
mund! Wishful thinking again? 
Attended meeting of Carnegie-IIlinois 
(Main Office) FAECT Local . . . Clin- 
ton Golden, SWOC Director, was guest 
speaker . says “It will give Phil 
Murray and me a great deal of grati- 
fication to see the FAECT organize 
every technical and clerical worker in 
steel; the SWOC stands squarely be- 
hind your organizing drive and will 
give all possible assistance in your 
negotions with the corporation” 

Layoffs of white collar workers in 
steel industry climbing to new highs 
... Draftsmen of Bethlehem (Rankin 
Plant) planning organizational cam- 
paign at beer and sandwich meeting . . . 
and project plans for a national coun- 
cil of Bethlehem technical men. 

Forbears of many technical men in 
this area were miners and steel work- 
ers . .. and know their unions . 
yours truly is well acquainted with 
smog and fog and pork and potatoes .. . 
and stale beer and smelly rooming 
houses . . . there is a real need of low 
cost housing projects around here. 

What we want to see soon: a FAECT 
label on all shop drawings . . . officials 
of U. S. Steel calling our Pittsburgh 
Chapter and insisting that we really 
haven’t sent them enough union drafts- 
men for the jobs they have available 
-..a City-wide Council of all FAECT 
Locals in steel . . . a few consecutive 
days of sunlight. 


Steam Turbines 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Narrowly. But within a single industry 
the analogy is more apt because of the 
Common end of all functions. The 
technician thus has the greater stake in 
& common purpose. 

The above, of course. applies to 
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many industries other than turbine man- 
ufacturing. In some, too, progressive 
policies which earn the company pre- 
eminence in its competitive field, work 
for a generally wholesome attitude to- 
ward the technicians who supply their 
Though 


this fact is often recognized by the tech- 


respective indispensible skills. 


nicians themselves, they frequently lose 


sight of the fact that the continuance 
of this fortunate condition is by no 
means assured. The policies of the 
company are at all times subject to 
change, due either to an internal shift 
of controlling elements, or to external 
pressure of economic, political, or tech- 
nological nature. These latter are be- 
coming increasingly serious as our in- 
dustrial organization becomes more 
complex, so that the problems of adap- 
tation grow in proportion. And when 
a company or an industry must adapt 
itself to conditions over which it has 
no control, the path of least resistance 
is most naturally followed. Thus the 
most compliant elements affected will 
generally find it necessary to bear the 
greatest burden in adversity and to reap 
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the smallest rewards in prosperity. 
Since the whole process is one of con- 
tinuous evolution, the groups having 
the least cohesion and_self-determina- 
tion are rendered the most unstable. 

Lastly, with the influence of opposing 
political and economic philosophies on 
our society becoming more intense, un- 
organized, inarticulate groups will neces- 
sarily find themselves at a disadvantage 
if profound adjustments must be made. 
The interest of technicians in our mod- 
ern industrialized society is too great 
to remain unprotected; their just re- 
wards too great to be left dependent 
upon the benevolent paternalism of 
captains of industry. We believe the 
most effective medium for safeguarding 
and promoting our welfare to be a na- 
tional organization similar to and al- 
lied with our progressive industrial 
unions. 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


offee Buys” after an eight-month shav- motive experts list seven high-. = 
About Cc ing test on 22 brands? priced 1938 cars, including the == 
1. Does “dating” guarantee good 7. What 114c blade was considered Packard, Cadillac and Chrysler? == 
~~ coffee? a better buy than three, four and = 
2.How do the famous Maxwell five cent blades? Ab I = 
House and Chase & Sanborn out Insurance = 
“ise ge ya it tS About Hair Removers 12. Why is te a to include == 
3. What method of preparing coffee 8. What is the surest way to re- i aig Rai he Ae RSS) oe = 
= alt as Mines alien ue eed 9 Aree pid eWans, git Bea: 13, What kind of insurance should a = 
= 4. What do medical investigators say Tone, and X-Bazin safe and ef- pobre future income 1s = 
= about the effects of drinking cof- fective depilatories? y? = 
aa fee? S 
es 5. Which 11 brands of coffee were About Autos About Other Products = 
— id to be poor in quality b i = 
= pacer ‘acters? Whick, co 10.Of the three low-priced cars, 14.What well known brands of == 
— brands were considered good? Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth, canned corn scored highest in == 
== Which one brand was considered which one averaged 28.85 miles tests run by official government == 
== excellent? per gallon of gas, which 21.99 graders on 72 brands? = 
— i miles per gallon, and which 21.25 15.In buying or building a home == 
ES miles per gallon in a test run of what preliminary steps are essen- == 
ES About Razor Blades 314.5 miles? tial before making your first pay- == 
= 6. What 5 brands were rated “Best 11. In what order of merit did auto- ment? = 
ail 
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CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS for March Rates Leading Brands of 


Coffee, Razor Blades, Women’s Shorts, Hair Removers, Canned Corn, Etc. 


Consumers Union Reports gives you the answers to the above questions; but Con- 
sumers Union Reports do more than just increase your stock of.information. Know- 
iedge of the answers to questions 3 and 5, for example, can increase your enjoyment 
of coffee drinking. Knowledge of the answers to question 6 can make your shaving less 
of an ordeal. Knowledge of the answers to other questions can result. in definite savings 
in your buying. 

The March issue of Consumers Union Reports, the monthly publication of Consumers 
Union of United States, rates thirty-six brands of coffee on the basis of cup tests. Four 
special types of coffee, including the decaffeinated coffees, are also discussed and me- 
thods of brewing are compared. 

Tentative ratings, by name, as “Best Buys,” “Also Acceptable,” and “Not Acceptable” 
are given of 22 brands of double-edge razor blades, on the basis of an eight-month 
shaving test and on machine tests for sharpness. Forty brands of women’s shorts, rang- 
ing in price from 25c to $1.50 are reported on and rated. Ratings are given of 72 brands 
of canned corn. Three new-type vacuum cleaners are reported on. Sixteen models of 
mechanical pencils are also rated. Nineteen types of hair removers, discussed in a report 
which finds that serious hazards attend most methods of removing hair, are all named 
and rated. 

In a supplement to the previous month’s survey on 1938 autos, seven higher-priced 
models are listed in order of merit and a table is given, showing the average mileage 
per gallon of gas of 26 cars as determined by the annual Gilmore-Yosemite Economy 
Run. 


CHARTING A COURSE FOR THE HOME BUILDER 


The series of reports on life insurance and home building are also continued. 
The current article on insurance deals with the compulsory savings program 
which most insurance policies include. The report on home building charts a 
course for the prospective home buyer or builder through the maze of prelimin- 
ary but highly important steps preceding the actual construction of a home. 

This unusually interesting and valuable issue of the Reports (Mar. 1938 issue) 
may be had by cutting out and mailing the coupon below. 


Consumers Union Reports—which goes to 60,000 Consumers Union SIMI NNN NN MA 


members throughout the country—will show you how to buy intelli- : = 
gently and how to make substantial cash savings. on your purchases. To: CONSUMERS UNION of U.S. — 
Cut out and mail the membership coupon today! 55 Vandam Street, New York, N. Y. 

Send me CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS for one year 


at 


Special to FAECT Members! Federation Members 
may take advantage of CU’s special group membership rate 
of $2 a year for the regular $3 service by joining the CU 
group now forming in the FAECT. Simply fill out the cou- 
pon at right and mail it to Group Leader H. P. Herman, 


(la issues) starting” witht dae ert nO ey kr oko, 
issue, I enclose $3 for membership, $2.50 of which is for 
subscription ($2 for FAECT members). I understand 
that this fee also entitles me to the 1938 Buying Guide 
which will appear in April. I agree to keep confidential 
all material sent to me which is so designated. 
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with the March issue. 
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